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the middle of April the trip up the river was begun, and within a month the 
party were at Fort Archambault. After a long halt, Fort Archambault was 
left in July, and the hazardous part of the trip was undertaken across an un* 
known land, to Wau, a British outpost on a branch of the Nile. This settle- 
ment was reached early in October, after encountering many serious difficulties 
which arose largely because of the season of the year; thence the journey 
around the sudd, to the White Nile, and down the Nile to Khartum by steamer 
was accomplished without danger. 

Throughout the text, three interesting themes are traceable: the character 
of the native tribes, the hunting of the big game of the French Sudan and the 
experiences of the rainy season. The tribal characteristics of the people along 
the border line between Mohammedanism and Paganism are carefully recorded. 
Most of the tribes belonging to the Semitic, the Hamitic or the Bantu branches 
of the human family, the last of these being distinguishable from the others 
by their tribal markings, which consist of hair-dressings of fantastic design 
and cicatrices. The vocabularies of a few tribes and some of their common 
proverbs are collected in an appendix. The reports of the chase, are interest- 
ing, and when the game can fairly well take care of itself, and it is sometimes 
a question which is the hunter and which the hunted, the excitement becomes 
intense. Much information is given concerning various kinds of animal life 
and their haunts, and a definite picture is painted for the reader. Appen- 
dix C gives a list of zoological specimens. These are mostly butterflies, and 
there are handsomely colored plates of them. The journey was made dur- 
ing the rainy season, and Dr. Kumm gives a vivid impression of the copious- 
ness of the rainfall and the intensity of the wind and lightning. In Appendix 
B are tables of meteorological observations, with graphs of temperature, bar- 
ometric pressure and rainfall. The daily record, kept from April 18th, 1909, 
at Shari Andja, to October 9th, when the real journey was ended, contains 
valuable information. The book also includes a brief review of previous jour- 
neys in this region, a short history of the land of Cush, and a chapter on the 
mineral and botanical wealth of the Central Sudan. The caravan was aug- 
mented by men, women and children, who, on their way to Mecca, desired to 
join it in order ' to lighten their pilgrimage, and a chapter is given on this 
religious observance. There is a carefully constructed map and numerous illus- 
trations of the native peoples and villages. R. M. Brown. 

Cecil Rhodes. His Private Life by His Private Secretary, Philip Jourdan. 
293 pp., illustrations and index. John Lane Company, New York, 191 1. 
$2.50. 9x6. 

The writer of this sketch of Cecil Rhodes is a hero-worshipper and the 
volume is a panegyric. Other biographies of this great man have been written, 
and it has not been easy for the authors to refrain from excessive laudation. 
Rhodes's private secretary, however, who was for eight years the constant com- 
panion of the man, and who received much through his generosity, makes no 
effort to separate himself from the glamor of the subject. The author's main 
object in writing the book is to refute the "unjust and iniquitous misstatements" 
which were being disseminated. No attempt is made in the book to discuss the 
political situations of South Africa; but the home life of Rhodes, his life on 
the plains, his journeys, conversations and discussions between friends, and his 
acts of generosity and sympathy are portrayed minutely and intimately. From 
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all these situations from Rhodes's private life, Jourdan deduces the character 
of the great leader. He interprets Rhodes's feelings concerning the Jameson 
Raid, and gives in detail the difficulties while under martial law during the 
Kimberley siege. Most of the chapters are based on experience and contain 
valuable information concerning this great imperialist. R. M. Brown. 

The Pre-Historic Period in South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. 89 pp., 
illustrations and index. Longmans, Green & Co. , London, 1910. $3. 10x7^. 

This book is a brief summary of the knowledge of the pre-historic period 
of South Africa. Brief chapters on the Eoliths of Leijfontein, Acheulian Imple- 
ments (carefully worked flints), Acheulian and Solutrian (Cave) Groups, Solu- 
trian Sites, Petroglyphs and Rock-Paintings and the Pre-Historic Bantu com- 
prise the volume. A large percentage of the pages is given to illustrations — 
forty-seven in all, with six plates. The illustrations are of different types of 
implements, including arrow-heads and scrapers of the three phases of develop- 
ment, and many rock engravings, mostly of animals. These petroglyphs and 
rock-paintings are distributed throughout the length and breadth of South 
Africa, and in Chapter IV brief descriptions of some of the typical occurrences 
are given. The evidences of the former wide-spread population of the country 
by the Bantu or Kafir peoples are detailed. These evidences relate to agri- 
cultural activity, remains of mining and smelting operations, ruins of cattle 
pens, forts and fortified kraals and ornaments, weapons and pottery. The 
ruins and forts are carefully described by the aid of plans and photographs. 
An appendix is added, in which the author, assuming that the pre-historic bush 
land was similar to the present bush country, gives an account of a journey 
through the northeast bush region in order to supply a picture of the conditions 
under which the early Bantus lived. The sites described are in the main found 
on the high veld or in the bush country. R. M. Brown. 

The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Africa South of the Zam- 
besi. A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and Particularly the 
Bantu, with fifteen plates and numerous Folklore Tales of these different 
people. By George McCall Theall, Litt.D., LL.D. xvi and 397 pp., and 
index. Swan, Sonnenschein &Co., Ltd., London, 1910. 8J^ x %%. 
A valuable and thorough investigation of the dark races of Africa. Three 
main lines are considered: The Bushmen or aborigines, the Hottentots and the 
Bantu tribes. Four-fifths of the book is an account of the Bantu peoples. A 
study of them is considered most important, because the Bantu outnumber by 
more than threefold all the other inhabitants, and are increasing at a rapid 
rate. The early record of the three tribes is given, and all evidence bearing 
upon the origin and eatly migrations of the races is discussed, and this is fol- 
lowed by a statement of their later history. Then, in detail, are noted many 
characteristics of the tribes, their form of government, language, skill in var- 
ious occupations, play, superstitions, vanity, domestic life, in fact a great array 
of carefully made observations. Some of the folklore tales, which can be inter- 
preted easily in terms of the stages of civilization, are added.' An interesting 
chapter at the close of the Bantu narrative discusses the enormous rate of in- 
crease of the Bantu tribes. This is figured in terms of the ratio of children 
under fifteen, to femal s over that age. This ratio is in England approximately 
no to 100; in the Ur ted States, 130; among the negroes of the United States, 



